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The  whole  matter  of  mone}j,  a measure  of  value,  a means  or  exuiutujt:,  <« 
medium,  is  one  of  necessity,  convenience,  adaptation  to  the  end.  It  is  a question  of 
fitness  and  effectiveness  of  the  material  substance  of  which  the  instrument  is  made. 

Manifestly  that  fitness,  the  convenience  and  effectiveness  of  the  thing,  must  be  del 
mined  by  the  judgment  of  those  who  use  the  instrument,  those  who  do  the  business, 
labor  and  exchange  of  the  world. 

Law  should  attempt  to  follow  that  judgment  and  not  attempt  to  form  it,  force  it, 
control  it 
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A CURRENCY  PRIMER. 

do  not  address  financiers,  bankers,  economists,  great  business  men  and 
state  smen.  They  are  presumed  to  understand  the  subject.  But  "wben  they  dis- 
cuss money  they  too  often  shoot  over  the  heads  of  those  who  have  not  studied  the 
subj  !ct.  It  is  a dry  subject,  complex,  difficult,  but  extremely  important.  Its 
liter  dure  is  immense,  describing  uncounted  fallacies,  urged  with  ability  and 
shre  vdness,  and  giving  useful  hi.stories  of  theories  and  mistakes  that  have  led, 

8om<  times  to  national  and  sometimes  to  world- wide  financial  disaster.  In  all  this 
mas!  of  literature,  both  sound  and  unsound,  first  principles  have  been  too  much 
negl  icted.  Even  those  who  best  understand  those  principles  sometimes  forget 
that  their  arguments  may  not  be  understood  by  those  not  familiar  with  the  ele- 
men  ,s  of  the  discussion.  With  no  claim  to  originality,  my  aim  is  to  be  simple,  if 
trite . and  to  incite  to  further  study  of  primary  principhis. 

The  bistory  of  money  and  the  history  of  the  civilization  of  the  human  race  are 
inte  -twined.  A savage  finds  himself  under  the  necessity  of  living  by  preying  on 
oth(  r animals.  He  is  a hunter  and  fisher,  gathers  the  spontaneous  productions 
of  tlie  vegetable  world  and  occasionally  is  a man  cater.  He  discovers  the  art  of 
tarn  ng  other  animals,  and  becomes  a shcphei’d,  but  roams  with  his  herd.  He  ^ 

has  ;aken  the  first  step.  His  next  and  greatest  step  is  when  he  becomes  a tiller 
of  t le  soil,  to  which  he  is  fixed  by  “the  never-ending  course  of  seedtime  and 
bar-  est.”  Next  he  “ goes  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,”  and  darts  across  continents 
on  i ron  rails,  all  in  the  business  of  the  exchange  of  i^roducts. 

The  earliest  form  of  this  exchange  is  barter  in  kind,  literally  swapping  one 
thir  g for  another  thing.  The  red  Indians  exchanged  furs  for  rifles,  powder, 
brai  idy  and  blankets.  They  would  not  have  received  money  for  their  furs.  They 
did  not  know  its  use.  But  they  did  know  guns,  blankets,  ammunition  and  brandy. 

The  re  is  a manifest  limit  to  the  possibilities  of  barter  in  kind.  In  all  ages,  in 
the  history  of  all  peoples  who  have  emerged  from  savagery,  there  are  abundant 
evuences  that  first  as  barbarians,  and  next  as  civilized  communities,  they  con- 
stai  tly  sought  for  some  medium  or  instrumentality  by  which  exchange,  or  trans- 
fer of  property,  or  value  of  any  kind,  could  be  more  quickly,  more  conveniently 
and  accurately  accomplished  than  by  barter  in  kind.  To  accomplish  this  is  the 
ojfic  ? of  money.  It  is  a time-saving  and  labor-saving  instrament,  just  as  are  ma- 
chi:  les  and  the  mechanics’  tools. 

As  man  emerges  from  savage  into  barbarian  and  tribal  life,  to  the  stage  of  the 
she  )herd  wandering  with  his  flocks,  we  find  the  fact  of  the  division  of  labor 
slo\  ly  evolving.  When  the  plow  and  the  sickle,  the  threshing  floor  and  the  oven 
hav  J anchored  him  to  the  soil  and  cities  are  evolved  as  centres  of  human  actmty, 
this  division  of  labor  becomes  greatly  differentiated,  highly  specialized.  Nothing 
des  a-ving  the  name  of  civilization  could  exist  without  that  divisjon  of  labor  and 
the  exchange  of  its  products.  Hence  the  exceeding  importance  of  effective 
mo  ley. 

This  division  of  labor,  production  by  many  individuals,  each  confining  him-  ^ 

self  to  one  art  or  industry,  increases  skill,  while  skill  increases  both  the  quantity  ) 

and  the  quality  of  the  thing  produced.  The  diversity  of  production  necessitates 
the  exchange  of  products.  All  want  bread ; only  the  miller  grinds  grain  into 

Imei  1 and  flour,  and  only  the  farmer  produces  the  grain.  All  want  clothes  ; only 

the  tailor  makes  them  and  he  must  have  cloth  from  the  loom,  and  the  w'eaver 
woi  1 from  the  flock.  All  want  shoes  ; only  the  shoemaker  can  make  them,  and 
he  mist  have  leather  from  the  tanner,  and  the  tanner  must  have  hides  from  the 
bill  eher.  And  so  on  to  the  end,  if  the  end  could  be  found. 
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KUDE  TOKENS  AND  COUNTERS. 

Yery  early  we  find  men  estimating  all  things  by  a few  other  things-  A token, 
a counter,  a standard  of  yalue  is  evolved.  Hence  seashells,  cattle,  the  flesh  of 
cattle  ; later,  the  skins  and  furs  of  animals ; then  metals  by  weight  and  later 
coins,  for  which  lead,  tin,  copper,  have  been  used,  and  even  iron  among  the  Spar- 
tans. Iron  nails  were  once  used  locally  as  a standard  in  Scotland,  and  tobacco 
was  once  a legal  tender  in  Colonial  Alrginia,  as  com  was  in  Massachusetts. 

In  the  eifliemeral  and  revolutionary  State  of  Franklin,  comprising  what  is  now 
East  Tennessee,  skins  and  furs  taken  in  the  chase  were  endowed  by  law  with  the 
qualities  and  functions  of  money,  because  there  was  little  or  no  coin  in  the  new 
country.  (Koosevelt’s  Winning  of  the  West.”)  They  were  rated  according  to 
known  coins,  and  used  for  lack  of  coins.  The  law  was  based  upon  a i)re-existing 
custom  of  the  people,  the  custom  was  based  upon  convenience  and  necessity.  In 
a more  advanced  and  developed  commercial  society,  government  would  be  impo- 
tent to  endow  deer,  beaver,  otter  and  bear  skins  with  legal-tender  qualities  and 
cause  them  to  pass  as  money. 

• xVmong  the  early  Romans,  as  well  as  our  own  barbaric  ancestors  of  the  north 
of  Europe,  cattle  were  the  standard  of  value,  the  medium  of  exchange.  Tims  lyecus, 
/ cattle,  is  the  Latin  grandfather  of  our  wordpecw7?n//v/.  Later  copper  was  used  by 

weight.  A purchase  was  held  to  be  legally  concluded  when  the  seller  delivered 
the  article  2nirchased  into  the  hands  of  the  buyer  {mancipare)  and  the  buyer, 
at  the  same  time,  jiaid  to  the  seller  the  stipulated  price  in  the  jn'esence  of  wit- 
nesses. This  was  done  after  copper  superseded  sheep  and  cattle  as  the  regular 
standard  of  value,  by  weighing  out  thestqjulated  quantity  of  copjjer  in  a balance 
adjusted  by  a neutral  i^erson.  And  so  the  Latins,  wdio  were  jmor  in  copi^er 
designated  valuation  itself  as  ^copi)ering’  {aeslimatio)P  ‘‘The  Roman  co2>per 
unit  of  value  was  the  ‘ as,'  “When  the  cattle  fines  were  converted  into  money 
fines,  the  sheei:>  were  valued  at  ten  and  the  ox  at  a hundred  ases"  (Mommsen.). 
Thus  aes,  coiiper,  continues  to  live,  both  in  our  currency  and  in  our  language,  as 
does  “estimation,”  with  a modified  meaning. 

THE  PRECTOUS*  METAIiS. 

As  communities  j>rogrcss  and  exchanges  increase  in  amount  and  frequency, 
the  i)recious  metals  come  into  use.  luvariably  the  change  is  from  something 
rude  and  bulky  to  something  more  condensed,  of  greater  value,  therefore  of 
greater  convenience  and  efficiency.  Abraham  i>aid  silver,  “silver  current  with 
the  merchant,”  for  a burying  jdace.  The  translators  add  the  word  money  in  italics, 
to  indicate  that  it  is  not  in  the  original.  The  silver  W'as  bullion  and  did  act  as 
money,  but  in  a clumsy  w'ay,  for  the  sacred  word  says  it  was  “ Aveighed.”  Job 
also  refers  to  the  custom  of  weighing  silver.  Coins  may  be  counted,  but  they 
must  be  “ current  with  the  merchant  ” — using  the  w'ord  merchant  for  all  Avho 
buy  or  sell,  which  includes  everybody.  Y^e  thus  find  in  the  Bible,  exj^ressed  in 
a very  few'  words,  two  of  the  most  imx^ortant  points  in  the  history  of  this  subject. 

Silver  is  not  now'  current  in  commerce  at  the  rate  of  371J  grains  for  SI. 
Every  dollar  of  that  Aveight,  so  stamped  by  the  GoA'ernment,  is  an  official  state- 
ment untrue,  misleading  and  confusing.  A departure  from  commercial  value  will 
be  submitted  to  in  small  transactions,  as  hereafter  shown,  touching  coi^per  coins, 
but  no  civilized  community  has  CA'er  submitted  to  it  on  a large  scale,  or  as  affect- 
ing the  Avhole  body  of  coinage,  as  show'n  by  the  result  of  the  oft-rejieated  at- 
temj^ts  to  increase  the  mass  of  money  by  debasing  the  purity  of  metals  of  coinage. 
Commerce  will  not  submit  to  it  and  crowned  desj^otism  has  been  unable  to  enforce 
it  for  any  considerable  time. 
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QUALITY  OF  MONKY  MET^VUS. 


Wliv  the  metals  called  “i)recious”  are  used  as  coins  must  uoiv  be  dis- 

%d 

ed. 

As  a stamlarJ,  or  iustrument  to  measure  value,  coins  must  lie  couveuieut  and 
tive.  All  foi’nis  and  dcuouiiiiations  of  coins  must  so  respond  to  tlie  sens© 
gilt  and  the  sense  of  touch  as  to  be  convenicntlj  handled  and  counted,  easily 
spoi-tod  and  safely  kept.  Tiiey  must  be  neither  too  small  and  light,  nor  too 
3 and  heavy.  A copper  dime  would  be  too  large,  a silver  cent  too  small,  and 
Id  dollar  was  found  to  bo  too  small.  All  these  are  excluded  by  the  rule  of 
enience.  A silver  dollar  is  not  so  clearly  excluded,  but  it  is  close  to  the  bor- 
liue  bevoud  which  bulk  and  weight  would  not  be  tolerated,  Money  is  influ- 
d more  by  physical  and  mechanical  reasons  than  by  the  power  of  law. 

To  be  convenient  and  effective,  money  must  have  uniformity  and  xiermanency 
Liiction,  stability  in  its  relation  to  other  things,  small  in  weight  and  size  and 
Led  in  quantity. 

To  have  these  qualities  it  must  be  authentic,  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  testing 
to  purity  and  weighing  it  for  quantity  at  every  transaction.  It  must  be  cap- 
of  being  rapidly  counted,  in  order  to  agree  upon  the  ‘‘ estimatio.”  It  can 
) this  regularity  and  authenticity  only  by  being  coined  and  stamped  by  gov- 
aent. 

This  enumeration  of  the  qualities  which  fit  money  for  the  effective  discharge 
3 office  and  function  points  inevitably  to  gold  and  silver  as  the  metals  from 
di  it  must  be  made  for  use  in  any  considerable  sums.  For  petty  transactions 
el,  and  for  still  smaller  transactions  copper,  take  a minor  and  limited  position. 
The  relative  use  of  these  metals  is  simply  a question  of  convenience  and  effi- 
ey.  Why  do  we  not  use  gold  exclusively  ? Because  a gold  dollar  is  inconven- 

V small  and  a gold  dime  would  be  imjiracticable.  For  these  we  jirefer  sil- 
Below  gold  why  do  we  not  use  silver  exclusively  ? Because  a five-cent 

e of  silver  would  be  too  small  for  convenience,  and  a oue-cent  piece  of  juire 

V would  have  no  utility  ; its  small  size  making  it  dbficult  to  keep,  handle  and 
it.  For  these  we  xirefer  nickel  and  copper. 

Now  invert  the  question.  Why  not  all  money  of  copper  ? Because  we  do 
wish  to  caiwy  in  our  x>ocket  so  much  as  oue  dolla)'  in  copper  cents.  Then 
not  all  in  silver  ? Because  we  do  not  wish  to  carry  so  much  as  ten,  certainly 
so  much  as  fifty  dollars,  in  silver  in  our  pocket.  Then  why  not  aU  gold  ? 
luse  we  iJi-efer  silver  for  some  xnirx’oses,  and  coarser  metals  than  silver  for 
smaller  x>nrxioses.  And  why  have  and  use  any  x^aper  representatives  of  coins  ? 
lUse  we  do  not  wish  to  carry  $100,  certainly  nob  $1,000,  of  gold  in  our 
Let.  Who  or  icliat  gave  these  metals— gold,  silver,  nickel,  coxiper — their  x^ecul- 
[ualities  for  serving  as  coined  money  ? Man  did  not.  Law  did  not.  Govern- 
t could  not.  It  was  done  by  Nature.  Man,  government,  law,  only  took 
I of  and  utilized  the  materials  furnished  by  Nature.  * 

Nature  has  given  these  metals  the  qualities  of  durability  and  malleability  ; to 
of  them  great  beauty,  and  to  one  of  them  great  scarcity  in  quantity  and  stead- 
3 of  supxily  as  compared  with  other  metals.  Having  illustrated,  what  is  often 
looked,  the  enormous  imxiortauce  of  convenience  and  effectiveness — qualities 
*h  any  material  for  money  must  jiossess — we  can  easily  see  the  like  imxiortance 
Dmpactness  and  limited  siqiply  of  that  material,  when  large  values  are  to  be 
nated.  Suppose  gold  were  our  only  money  and  it  suddenly  became  as  xdcnti- 
13  x>ig-iTon.  It  would  cease  to  be  used  as  money.  The  gold  you  would  then 
y to  market  would  be  heavier  than  the  vegetables  and  meats  you  brought 
j.  Something  else  would  have  to  be  substituted  for  gold. 
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If  the  tables  were  thus  turned  as  between  gold  and  silver,  then  instead  of  one 
of  gold  to  sixteen  of  silver  as  now,  the  ratio  would  be  about  one  of  silver  to 
4,700  of  gold,  and  the  ratio  between  gold  and  i>ig-iron,  instead  of  being  about  oue  to 
75,000  or  100,000,  would  be  one  to  oue.  This  illustrates  the  x>otem*y  of  the  fac- 
tors of  comxiactness  and  convenience,  combining  to  constitute  the  effectiveness  of 

inonev  as  an  instrument  to  facilitate  business  transactions.  Nature  has  decreed 
% 

of  vhat  materials  our  money  shall  be,  and  has  even  indicated  the  x^roxiortions  of 
money  to  be  made  of  each  metal,  and  nature  is  more  potent  than  legislation.  The 
qtialities  of  scarcity  and  regularity  of  sux>i)ly  of  any  material  for  money,  x>TCvent 
both  sudden  expansion  and  sudden  contraction.  Legislative  fiat  money,  jiromises 
and  x^i'^tty  xdcturcs,  ])riuted  on  x>Tetty  jaqier,  witli  no  metal  behind  them,  have 
no  X»laoe  in  a sound  euiTCucy.  Infiation  Avith  a relatu^ely  inferior  metal  is  only 
not  <xi”te  so  bad  as  x^iipcr  inflation  with  no  solid  metallic  basis.  It  is  the  same 
evd,  differing  only  in  degree  and  in  the  material  used  for  the  first  money. 

' Our  one-cent  coin  is  mainly  of  cox>i>er,  Avith  small  x^i'oxmrtionsof  tin  and  zinc. 
The  commercial  value  of  the  throe  metals  needed  to  coin  twenty-five  of  these 
pieces  is  about  /cm  ceuisi.  Yet  these  one-cent  coins  are  legal  tenders  ux)  to 
twenty-five  centii  in  one paymod.  Why  do  avo  submit  to  this  V YIerely  as  a matter 
of  convenience,  the  absolute  necessity  of  having,  in  the  xietty  transactions  of  life, 
legal  and  authentic  small  tokens  or  counters.  Would  x*eople  submit  to  having 
these  oue.  cent  pieces  of  inferior  metal  endoAved  Avith  legal-tender  capacity  in 
large  sums  or  in  unlimited  amounts  ? 

Another  examxfie  of  our  willingness  to  submit  to  disparity  in  small  things  is 
the  legal-tender  quality  of  silver  coins  less  than  a dollar,  not  exceeding  $10  in 
one  xnaymeut.  Tlie  creditor  avIio  is  ]>aid  40  quarters  or  100  dimes  for  an  article, 
or  in  discharge  of  a debt  of  $10,  receives  less  silver  in  Aveight  than  if  x>aid  in  ten 
one-dollar  coins.  Four  qiuu'ters  or  ten  dimes  do  not  weigh  quite  so  much  as  a 
dollar  x>icce.  There  being  good  reason  why  they  should  not,  we  submit  to  this 
for  the  conA*onience  of  having  quarters  and  dimes.  Not  being  of  full  relative 
Aveiglit,  as  compared  Avith  the  dollar,  ])reveiits  tlieir  being  bouglit  ux>,  melted 
iloAvn  and  used  as  bullion  in  the  arts,  AA’hich  Avould  cause  scarcitv  of  small 
change. 

In  large  and  quick  transactions  and  in  x'>aymeuts  between  distant  xfiaces  there 
is  a x>oiut  at  which  even  gold  loses  to  a large  extent  the  element  and  quality  of 
couA'ciiience  that  must  enter  into  such  transactions.  Hence  checks,  drafts  and 
bills  of  exchange.  The  gold  is  transferred  and  ]>aid,  not  by  lieiug  counted,  but 
simx>ly  by  bookkeex>ing,  xdacing  the  amount  to  one  mairs  creJit  and  to  another's 
debit,  tlie  gold  remaining  locked  ux>  in  a A'anlt.  But  all  the  drafts,  bills  of 
exchange  aud  checks — even  certified  checks — and  x^^ipcr  money  in  the  world, 
Avould  not  1)0  Avorth  tlie  x>ax>er  tliey  are  Avritten  or  xu’iuted  on  exce}>t  for  tlie  confi- 
dence of  the  holder  that  on  xjreseutation  he  coidd^  if  he  wished,  draAv  the  amount 
in  coin. 

Those  who  contend  tJiat  there  is  not  enough  money  in  the  countiw  for  the 
business  of  the  country  should  reflect  that  in  the  great  commercial  centres  of 
England  and  the  United  Stales  the  j>rox>ortions  of  actual  casli  j>ayments  in  all 
forms  of  money,  is  about  3 x>er  cent,  of  the  total  transactions,  97  x>er  cent,  being 
accomxilished  through  chocks,  drafts  aud  bills  of  exchange,  as  being  more 
couA'euient  than  metallic  coins  or  oven  xiaxier  money,  and  safer  lor  transmission. 

There  is  often  a misleading  ariusiou  to  the  innate  value  of  gold  and  silA'cr. 
Y^alue  is  Avhat  a tiling  Avill  sell  for.  If  Ave  say  innate  ntility^  instead  of  A alue,  then 
a x>ound  of  steel  Avould  be  far  more  useful  in  helxung  a man  to  subdue  nature,  and 
make  a Imng,  than  a iiouiul  of  gold.  It  is  the  ada]itatiou  of  gold  to  being  used 
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as  n oncy,  its  scarcity  being  au  important  element,  ^vllieh  confers  its  great  value. 
As  £ n for  making  exchanges  iiha^  vti lit y.  Steel  has  when  con- 

vert ?tl  into  instruments  for  viakiny  the  things  to  be  <3xchanged.  Thus  the  so- 
callt  d innate  of  gold  is  resolved  into  those  innate  qualities  which  confer 

upo  i it  utility  for  a given  purpose.  Nature  was  very  Id  ad  in  making  gold  a very 
scar  -*e  article. 


MONEY  ANB  WEALTH. 

We  cannot  proceed  intelligently  with  the  subject  without  some  other  idea  of 
wea  th  than  merely  money.  Money,  like  other  instruments,  helps  to  create 
wea  th.  It  quickens  exchange  of  products,  ramifies  division  of  labor,  and,  as 
wor  dug  capital,  pays  for  labor.  But  far  the  greater  part  of  all  wealth  consists  of 
the  iccumulated  products  of  labor,  the  excess  of  production  over  consumption. 
Wit  iout  these  products  money  could  in  no  sense  be  called  wealth.  Money  is  not 
clot  les,  or  houses,  nor  food,  nor  machinery  ; it  is  not  articles  of  value  and  utility, 
sucl  things  as  food,  shelter  and  clothes  for  man.  It  only  immensely  facilitates 
the  '>roduction  and  exchange  of  such  articles.  Kobinson  Crusoe  had  some  money 
on  1 is  lonelv  island,  but  it  was  utterlv  useless  to  him.  There  was  no  labor  he 
con.  d hire  ; no  finished  articles  or  raw  materials  he  could  buy  with  it ; no  one  on 
the  sland  to  sell  him  anything.  His  gun,  axe,  ammunition,  sail  cloth  and  seeds, 
broi  -ght  away  from  the  Avrecked  ship,  the  goats  he  tamed  and  bred  on  the  island, 
and  the  little  cro2)s  he  raised,  were  his  wealth,  and  being  alone  he  would  have 
bee] . just  as  Avealthy  without  his  imrse  of  money. 

If  we  could  discoA'er  seA'enteen  of  the  largest  sized  mountains  comi^oscd  wholly 
of  t 10  x>recious  metals,  at  the  legal  ratio  of  sixteen  mountains  of  sih'er  to  one  of 
goh  , or  at  the  jiresent  commercial  ratio,  thirty  mountains  of  silA'cr  to  one  of 
goh  , and  conA^ert  them  all  into  coin,  and  scatter  it  throughout  the  land,  divide  it 
per  capita,  each  man,  A\’oman  and  child  would  be  a multi-millionaire  ; each  Avould 
hav  ) more  money  ^than  the  richest  man  noAV  has.  And  yet  the  w*ealtli  of 
the  nation  would  not  be  increased.  With  all  that  money,  it  would 
be  1 o easier  to  earn  a Imng  than  it  is  now.  The  same  labor  of  tilling  the  earth 
for  ood,  building  houses  and  making  clothing  out  of  raAV  materials  Avould  be 
reqi  ired  then  as  now.  And  A\'e  would  have  so  much  money  that  it  would  cease  to 
be  f t to  discharge  the  fimctions  of  money,  and  some  other  circulating  medium 
W'or  Id  have  to  be  found. 


THE  “ PEB  CAPITA  ” THEOKY. 

There  has  been  much  unwisdom  about  the  per  capita  of  money  necessary  to 
do  the  business  of  the  country.  The  population,  business  and  wealth  of  the 
cou  itry  have  grown,  but  so  has  the  volume  of  the  currency,  so  that  the  per  capita 
is  1:  rger  now  than  before  the  ciA*il  war.  Per  capita  is  a mere  catch  i>hrase, 
exp  ains  nothing,  has  no  economic  meaning. 

We  are  told  that  France  has  a larger  per  capita  of  money  tl^an  the  United 
Stal  es.  So  she  has,  and  also  has  a considerably  smaller  aggregate  of  AV'ealth.  The 
Frei  x*h  peojde  hoard  more  than  the  Americans  and  deposit  less.  Here  one  man's 
mor  ey  in  bank,  idle  as  to  him,  is  loaned  to  others  by  the  bank  and  kept  in  circula- 
tion Iti  France  old  stockings,  secret  draAvers,  and  boxes  buried  out  in  the 
ore]  ard  are  used,  not  always,  but  more  frequently  than  here. 

As  among  twenty  nations,  great  and  small,  the  United  States  is  the  country 
of  t le  greatest  aggregate  AV'ealth,  and  the  fourth  in  per  capita  of  actual  money. 
Gre  it  Britain  is  the  second  in  Avealth  and  the  fifth  in  per  capita  of  money.  France 
is  tl  e third  in  AA'ealth  and  the  first  in  per  capita  of  mont  y.  Germany  is  the  fourth 
in  A’  ealth  and  the  ninth  in  ca^^ita  of  money.  Eussia  is  the  fifth  in  wealth  and 
the  seventeenth  in  2)er  caj^ita  of  money.  ^ Austria  is  the  sixth  in  weaHh  and  the 
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thirteenth  in  per  capita  of  money.  Italy  is  the  seventh  in  Avealth  and  the 
seventh  in  per  cajjita  of  money. 

While  this  is  very  indicative,  it  is  not  conclusive.  Per  capita  of  treaM  must 
be  considered.  Taking  only  four  leading  nations,  Ave  find  the  United  States  first 
in  population  (as  among  the  four),  first  in  wealth,  third  in  i)or  capita  of  Avealth, 
and  fourth  in  per  capita  of  money.  Great  Britain  fourth  in  population,  second 
in  Avealth,  first  in  per  cajnta  of  Avealth,  and  fifth  in  per  capita  of  money.  France 
third  in  i^oimlation,  third  in  wealth,  second  in  2>er  cajiita  of  Avealth,  and  first  in 
per  capita  of  money.  Germany  second  in  j>opulatiou,  fourth  in  wealth,  fourth  in 
per  cai)ita  of  wealth,  and  ninth  (as  among  twenty),  in  i>er  ca|)ita  of  money. 

While  the  per  cajiita  of  Avealth  is  smaller  in  the  United  States  than  in  Eng- 
land, there  is  more  of  imverty  and  imui>erism  there  ; and  Avhile  our  i>er  capita  of 
money  is  gi’eater  than  England’s,  slie  is  the  money  lender  for  the  whole  worhl, 
and  all  exchange  centres  in  London,  the  world’s  financial  capital.  These  facts 
ought  to  disjjose  of  the  capita  delusion.  9 

It  is  interesting  also  to  note  that,  massing  figures  for  the  four  great  nations 
last  named,  the  aA’erage  per  capita  of  tvealtk  is  about  thirty-nine  and  one-half 
times  larger  than  the  average  per  capita  of  money  existing  in  those  nations.  In 
the  United  States  it  seems  to  l>e  a fraction  under  thirty-eight  times  as  large.  We 
haA^e  a small  per  centage  inore  of  money,  as  comjjared  Avith  wealth,  than  the  aver- 
age of  the  four  great  nations  last  named. 

Another  interesting  fact  is,  that  the  actual  amount  of  money  in  these  four 
nations  is  only  about  tAvo  and  one-half  per  cent,  of  their  total  wealth,  while  in  the 
United  States  it  seems  to  l^e  a small  fraction  under  three  per  cent.,  a small  frac- 
tion above  the  three  othei's  of  the  four  nations.  Therefore  Ave  are  not  short  of 
money  as  compared  Avith  them.  How  can  England  be  so  wealthy,  and  take 
the  lead  in  loans  and  exchange,  with  no  more  money,  either  per  ca^^ita  or  in 
the  aggregate,  than  other  nations  ? It  is  because  of  her  vast  accumulated  in- 
vestments. 

CIKCrLATION. 

The  effect  of  movement,  circulation,  is  very  much  overlooked.  The  effective- 
ness of  money  as  an  instrument  dej^ends  primarily  ujion  its  facility  for  circulation, 
its  i^hysical,  mechanical  quality  of  comiiactness.  Its  actual  depends  on 

the  faith  of  the  xniblic  in  it,  and  the  certainty,  regularity  and  uniformity  of  effects 
produced  by  it. 

In  1890  the  total  clearings  in  37  of  the  in'inoiiial  cities  of  the  United  States 
was  §60, 000, 000, 000.  Estimating  the  total  amount  of  money  of  all  kinds  in  circu- 
lation in  the  country  in  the  same  year  at  §1,500,000,000,  aa'O  see  that  37  cities  used 
all  the  money  m the  country  forty  times  in  one  year,  or  once  in  nine  days  and 
three  hours.  If  the  total  use  in  the  whole  country  doubled  that,  which  can  never 
be  knoAvn,  it  was  all  used  eighty  times  in  a year,  or  once  in  four  days  and  a half. 
Again,  according  to  the  census  of  1890  the  national,  State,  county  and  muuicii>al 
indebtedness  of  the  whole  country  Avas  then  §26.14:  per  cajuta,  slightly  exceeding 
the  j)ei'  capita  of  money  in  circulation.  If  we  estimate  the  cori^oration  and  iJersonal 
debts  to  amount  to  as  much  more,  the  total  jier  capita  of  indebtedness  is  more  than 
tAST.ee  as  large  as  the  per  capita  of  money  in  circulation,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
vastly  greater  amount  of  property  or  wealth  valued  in  terms  of  money.  We  thus  seem 
to  be  a badly  insolvent  people,  according  to  the  per  cajuta  theory.  But  the  money 
will  pay  the  debts,  as  they  mature,  and  accommodate  commerce  and  the  sales  of 
all  kinds  of  j^roperty  in  the  meantime.  It  does  this  by  moAung,  just  as  any  other 
instrument  accomplishes  its  effect  by  motion,  as  a yardstick  will,  by  much  using, 
measure  millions  of  yarir  of  cloth,  or  a half-bushel  measure  measure  a farmer’s 
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■whc  le  crop.  The  village  retail  raerchaut  muat  have  one  yardstick.  Five 
wor  hi  he  a surplus.  One  hundred  would  he  iu  his  way.  And  money  acts  to  a 
larg  2 extent  without  moving  at  all,  and  without  being  counted,  being  simply  called 
for  by  small  pieces  of  paper,  and  entered  on  the  ledger  account.  This  is  an 
acc(  lerated  circuilation  more  effective  than  actual  movement  or  counting.  No  one 
wor  Id  count  8100,000  in  gold  ; certainly  not  that  much  in  silver.  It  is  represented 
by  J check,  charged  to  the  drawer,  and  credited  by  the  drawee  to  the  payee  or  his 
ind(  rsee.  But  the  metal  must  be  behind  the  check.  Even  if  paid  over  the 
con  iter  in  legal-tender  paper,  the  greenbacks  promise  gold,  and  would  be  worth- 
less without  that  promise,  and  the  ability  to  keep  it.  In  large  bills  the  whole 
am(  unt  of  8100,000  could  be  carried  in  one  pocket.  A hotel  porter  would  stagger 
uml  .w  the  weight  of  that  sum  in  gold.  Sixteen  of  them  might  carry  its  legal 
rati  ) in  legal-tender  silver  dollars,  and  a troop  of  thirty  such  porters  might  carry 
to  T our  cellar  its  commercial  value  iu  silver  bullion. 

If  all  the  money  in  the  country  is  used  eighty  times  in  a year,  then  if  the 
tota  of  all  kinds  in  circulation  in  1890  was $1,500,000,000  that  represented  atotal 
use  :>f  $120,000,000,000  in  that  year,  more  than  enough  to  pay  the  total  indebted- 
ness, public  and  private,  all  in  one  year,  and  to  buy,  sell  and  pay  for  the  total 
pro-  terty  or  wealth  of  the  country  twice  in  less  than  a year.  Of  course,  this  is  not 
don  Much  of  this  vast  amount  of  clearings  or  circulation  comes  of  handling 
larg  3 blocks  of  stock  bought  and  sold  many  times  in  a year,  and  borrowing  and 
pay  ng  very  large  sums  on  very  short  time.  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the 
tota  tuse  of  money  iu  the  whole  country  outside  the  thirty -seven  large  cities  equaled 
or  r early  equaled  the  clearings  of  those  cities.  Circulation  iu  the  smaller  towns 
and  in  the  rural  districts  is  slower  and  in  smaller  sums,  while  actual  money,  by 
con  it,  is  used  in  greater,  and  checks  iu  smaller  proportion,  than  in  the  cities. 
But  this  view  of  the  use  of  money  shows  the  wonderful  capacity  of  a limited  sum 
in  c .rculation  to  do  an  enormous  volume  of  business  ; and  how  small  a per  cent, 
of  1 loney  to  wealth  will  siifiice  to  represent  that  wealth  and  do  the  business  of  the 
con  itrv.  If  there  be  only  enough  money  to  do  that  business,  the  idea  that  more 
moi  .ey  would  create  more  business  and  prosperity,  is  at  once  a fallacy  and  a danger. 

THE  FUNCTION  OF  GOVERXilENX  TOUCHING  MONEY. 

The  whole  matter  of  money,  a measure  of  value,  a means  of  exchange,  a cir- 
cuit ting  medium,  is  one  of  necessity,  convenience,  adai>tation  to  the  end.  It  is  a 
que  tiou  of  the  fitness  and  effectiveness  of  the  materi.il  substance  of  which  the 
iust  axment  is  made. 

Manifestly  that  fitness,  the  convenience  and  effectiv  mess  of  the  thing,  must  be 
det<  rmiuedby  the  judgment  of  those  who  use  the  instrument,  those  Avho  do  tlio 
bus  ness,  the  labor  and  exchange  of  the  world. 

Law  should  attempt  to  follow  that  judgment  and  nut  attempt  to  form  it,  force 
it,  1 r control  it.  Experience  has  determined  several  ]*oints  as  to  fitness,  conve- 
niei  ceand  efficiency.  Silver  is  found  too  precious,  too  concentrated,  to  bo  con- 
ven  ently  used  to  represent  very  small  values.  Sometliing  more  bulky,  that  is,  of 
less  value  by  weight,  is  needed.  Hence  for  smallest  values  co])per  coins,  for 
slig  itly  larger,  nickel  or  some  equivalent,  and  for  still  larger,  silver. 

But  silver  is  too  Imlky,  that  is,  of  too  little  value  bv  weight,  to  represent  very 
lar^  e values.  Hence  gold  is  used  for  these.  But  even  gold  is  too  heavy  and  bulky 
to  I eiTsedby  actual  count,  or  by  actual  weighing,  and  passing  from  hand  to  hand 
at  e reiy  turn  in  large  transactions,  especially  between  dealers  at  a distance. 

Hence  come  into  use  bank  notes,  and  far  more  largely  still,  checks  and  bills 
of  (xchauge.  By  means  of  fuese  a given  quantity  of  money  will  rapidly,  though 
onl'  in  a legal  sense,  pass  from  hand  to  hand,  from  owner  to  owner,  oy  mere 
outlies  on  books  of  account,  no  money  being  actually  <'Ounted,  nor  even  seen  by 
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the  banker  who  keeps  it  locked  up  iu  his  vaults.  Checks  and  bills  of  exchang# 
are  simply  additional  facilities,  conveniences,  multiplying  the  rapidity  of  circula- 
tion— more  rapidly  changing  owuershii).  But  the  money  they  represent  must  be 
behind  them. 

We  now  see  the  reason  why  Government  cannot  make  anything  money  wliich 
it  chooses  to  call  money,  nor  make  it  money,  “current  with  the  merchant,”  nor 
current  with  the  laborer,  by  simply  calling  it  a legal  tender.  Government  can 
no  more  do  this  than  it  can  say  what  your  day’s  wages  shall  be,  or  what  shall  be 
the  price  of  a bushel  of  wheat.  Any  government  assuming  to  do  these  things 
would  soon  be  reformed,  or  if  need  be,  revolutionized  by  force. 

Having  seen  the  function  of  money,  and  the  materials  of  which  it  should  be 
comi>osed,  and  seeing  that  Government  cannot  make  money  of  iron,  or  leather,  or 
pasteboard,  simply  because  intelligent,  free  people  of  great  commercial  interests 
and  activities  will  not  use  those  substances  as  money,  the  question  arises,  What 
is  the  function  of  government  in  regard  to  money  V Here  again  the  answer  is, 
sim^dy  to  increase  the  convenience  and  effectiveness  of  the  substances  or  materials 
which  the  people  have  already  found  most  convenient  and  effective  as  stamlards 
of  vahie.  Increase  it  liow  ? The  old-time  method  of  use  was  to  weif/h  the  metal. 
That  is  slow  and  cumbrous,  and  inexact,  unless  a part  at  least  of  the  amount  be 
divided  into  very  small  pieces  ; in  case  of  gold,  too  small  for  eitlier  safety  or  con- 
venience. Hence  the  art  of  coinage,  each  piece  of  copper,  silver  or  gold  being 
composed  of  a given  weight.  But  if  coinage  be  left  to  individuals  fraud  will  creep 
in  ; alloys,  mixtures,  debasement  would  be  practised.  Hence  the  convenience, 
the  eftectiveness,  the  fitness  of  metal  coined  into  money  is  immensely  increased 
l>y  confidence  in  its  jiurity  and  in  the  fullness  of  its  weight.  Therefore  the  only 
duty  and  province  of  Government  in  regard  to  coin  is,  ]>y  its  stamp,  to  certify  that 
a given  piece  of  metal  is  of  a given  weight  and  of  a given  fineness  or  purity. 
There  the  interference  of  Government  should  stop,  unless  to  declare  what  is 
legal  tender,  and  s?r?«.s,  as  to  each  metal.  It  is  now  doubted  by  some 

whether  Government  should  go  further  and  make  anything  a legal  tender  for 
debts,  and  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  leave  every  man  to  make  his  contract 
to  be  paid  iu  the  money  of  his  choice.  If  this  Avere  done,  and  the  mints  of  the 
whole  world  Avere  throAvn  open  for  free  atul  unlimited  coinage  of  all  nietids  now 
used  as  monev,  the  owners  of  the  coin  Avoiild  soon  find  which  would  circulate  and 
which  Avould  not.  But  I jjass  no  opinion  Avhether  Government  should  define  or 
establish  legal  tenders. 

UENOAIINATIONAIi  V.VLUES. 

In  Avhat  denominations  should  the  differeut  materials  of  mouey  bo  used  ? 
This  can  only  be  answered  l)y  experience.  The  jiidginent  and  experience  of  those 
Avlio  use  the  money  is  the  only  answer.  Possibly  no  very  gi’cat  imi)roA*ement 
could  bo  made  upon  our  present  arrangement.  But  I venture  to  suggest  for  con- 
sideration that  paj)cr  anoney,  Avhile  a very  gi'oat  couA^euience,  and  safe  if  the  gold 
is  behind  it,  lias  become  too  much  of  a fad,  and  lias  therefore  been  issued  in  de- 
nominations too  small  for  real  convenience  and  efiectiA'eness.  If  Ave  had  no  l^ank 
notes  or  government  notes  under  $5,  and  more  of  $2. 50  gold  coins,  I think  it  would 
1)6  an  improvement.  Then,  Avhile  a gold  dollar  of  the  present  standard  of  purity 
is  too  small,  either  for  couA'euience  or  safe-keeping,  if  we  would  put  a dollar's 
Avorth  of  gold  and  enough  alloy  to  make  them,  combined,  a dollar  coin  about  tho 
size  of  our  silver  dime,  and  stamp  it  one  one  side  “ ono  dollar  ” and  on  the  other 
“ unit  of  A'alue,”it  would  be  i^opular  and  useful.  Then  if  silver  dollars  were  re- 
coined into  halves,  quarters  and  dimes,  not  in  the  least  diminishing  the  silver  in 
circulation,  this  change,  Avith  the  unit  dollar,  and  the  withdi'awal  of  all  paper 
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mom  j less  than  $5,  would,  I think,  put  our  currency  on  a basis  at  once  more 
couv  nient  and  more  sound  and  stable  than  it  is  at  present.  Too  much  paper 
mouf  V,  too  much  in  bulk,  in  denominations  too  small,  has  a wrong  educational 
effeci . It  takes  the  mind  of  the  jjeople  too  much  away  from  the  underlying,  fun- 
damt  ntal  notion  of  convenience,  stability  and  fitness  of  the  instrument,  and  prac- 
tical! r though  not  logically,  lends  support  to  the  notion  that  governments,  and 
even  banks,  can  create  money,  can  make  a dollar  by  printing  a piece  of  jiaper  and 
callii  g it  a dollar. 

P.VRTrY  AND  RATIO. 

‘ Sixteen  to  one”  and  “free  coinage  of  silvei',  with  full,  unlimited  legal 
tendir,”are  urged  by  their  advocates  very  much  as  if  both  propositions  were 
laws  of  nature,  among  the  inalienable  rights  of  man,  or  even  ordinances  of  God. 

] ’arity  moans  equality.  Silver  not  being  equal  to  gold  in  value,  ounce  for 
onnc  \ there  have  been,  in  different  countries,  and  at  dift'erent  times  in  each  coun- 
trv,  I ttempts  to  fix  the  legal  ratio  between  coins  made  of  those  metals.  The  last 
atter  qit  of  the  United  States  was  a ratio  of  nearly  16  to  1,  That  means  that  there 
shall  be  in  a silver  dollar  sixteen  times  the  weight  in  silver  that  there  is  of  gold  in 
a go!  1 dollar.  Therefore  parity  now  means  with  us  parity  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1. 

In  tl  e early  history  of  our  government  Jefferson  said  : “ The  proportion  of  value  X 

betw  ?en  gold  and  silver  is  a mercantile  problem  altogether.”  He  did  not  mean 
that  here  should  be  no  legal  ratio,  but  that  the  legal  ratio  should  be  based  upon 
the  c Dmmercial  ratio. 

• ■ i’or  several  centuries  in  Europe  legal  ratio  was  a device  either  to  keep  coin  at 
homi  , prevent  its  exportation,  or  to  circumvent  neighboring  nations.  In  modern 
time;  the  attempts  have  been  to  make  the  legal  express,  or  very  nearly  express,  the 
comi  lercial  ratio.  It  was  reserved  for  our  Government , when  the  ratio  became 
mud  less  favorable  to  silver,  to  attempt  to  ‘ ‘ maintain  the  parity  of  the  two  metals,” 
by  n iking  silver  legally  tenderable  without  limit,  compelling  the  Treasury  to 
pure  lase  several  millions  a month  of  silver  bullion,  and  paying  for  it  in  govern- 
ment notes  redeemable  in  gold.  This  was  a distinct  legislative  admission  that 
with  mt  the  option  to  demand  gold  ou  those  notes,  without  gold  as  a prop,  silver 
couh  not  stand  alone  on  its  own  merits.  In  other  woixU,  yold  was  used  as  a lever  to 
force,  silver  up  to  a parity  with  gold.  Atid  silver  continued  to  fall  until  7Wio  it  is  about 
30  to  1. 

' ’o  be  ready  to  pay  in  gold  its  legal-tender  greenbacks  and  its  notes  given  in 
the  t orced  purchase  of  silver,  the  Government  has  now  and  then  had  to  borrow 
gold.  The  borrowing  was  right  and  was  a necessity  when  the  crisis  came.  But 
the  1 olicy  which  necessitated  the  borrowing  is  wholly  bad.  Fortunately  Congress 
has  1 jpealed  one  feature  of  the  dangerous  system — the  enforced  purchase  of  silver. 

The  ;old  borrowed  reiiresents  just  that  much  taxation  foi-  both  principal  and  inter- 
est. The  peoiile  will  have  to  be  taxed  for  trying  to  maintain  a legal  artificial 
parit  S'  which  does  not  exist  commercially.  It  is  very  much  as  if  a school-master 
shou  d teach  a class  of  boys  two  games.  They  like  one  and  don’t  like  the  other. 

Thei  play  the  one  they  like,  and  won’t  play  the  other.  Then  the  teacher  pulls  up 
the  hole  clas.s  and  thrashes  aU  the  boys  soundly  to  tnake  them  like  the  other  game 
and  o “ maintain  the  parity  ” of  the  two  games. 

.Vhen  cattle  were  received  in  payment  of  fines  the  ] lumber  was  fixed  by  law. 

So  f(  r the  same  purpose  silver,  brass,  copper  and  tobacco  have  been  imposed  as 
fines  and  received  by  weight.  This  was  the  legal,  or  as  ive  might  say,  the  criminal 
ratio  between  these  articles,  and  a crime  or  misdemeanor.  But  when  any  of 
thos.  I things  changed  hands  between  individuals  in  the  act  of  buying  and  selling 
odisr  things,  the  ratio  between  them  and  the  other  tbiiss  was  a matter  of  contract. 
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And  sotlie  ratio  between  a man’s  bouse  and  his  neighbor’s  gold  coin  is  a matter  of 
contract.  In  the  same  way  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  is  a matter  of 
commercial  consensus.  If,  owing  to  fluctuations,  government  cannot  keep  the  two 
ratios,  legal  and  commercial,  in  touch,  or  if,  without  fluctuations,  commerce  and 
business  show  a marked  preference  for  the  coins  of  one  metal  over  the  other,  then 
government  should  either  abolish  all  legal-tender  laws,  and  simply  enforce  con- 
tracts for  the  kind  of  money  agreed  upon,  or,  make  the  preferred  metal  unlimited 
legal  tender,  and  limit  the  legal- tender  quality  of  the  other  to  such  sums  as  busi- 
ness and  commerce  will  absorb  and  use,  merely  for  the  sake  of  conTeniencej  the 
necessity  of  having  something  to  represent  small  transactions.  Such  was  once  our 
own  law  and  policy.  It  was  changed  and  silver  dollars  made  unlimited  legal  ten- 
der, in  the  hope  of  increasing  tlie  j)rice  of  silver  as  bullion,  and  increasing  its 
circulation  as  coined  money.  Its  j^rice  as  bullion  went  down  more  rapidly  than 
before,  and  to-day  only  about  6 per  cent,  of  the  money  in  circulation  is  silver 
coin.  Its  circulation  cannot  be  forced.  Nearly  8400,000,000  of  silver  dollars  now 
lie  idle  in  the  Treasurv  vaults. 

i/ 

From  the  earliest  records  we  have  of  ratio,  both  legal  and  commercial,  it  has 
constantly  varied  both  in  time  and  place.  "While  silver  has  sometimes  gained  on 
gold  temporarily,  the  general  and  constant  average  tendency  has  been  the  I’elative 
depreciation  of  silver.  In  the  14th  century,  as  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Shaw  in 
his  recent  valuable  “ Historv  of  Currenev,”  the  ratio  was  7 or  8 to  1 in  the  Moor- 
ish  province  of  Spain,  and  12  to  1 in  the  Christian  Kingdom  of  Castile.  In  1344 
the  King  of  England  proclaimed  it  12.  G1  to  1.  In  1474  it  was  11.15  to  1 in 
England  ; 11.12  to  1 in  Germany  ; 11  to  1 in  France  ; 10.58  to  1 in  Italy  and  9.82 
to  1 in  Spain.  Silver  stood  better  then  than  now.  The  ricli  silver  mines  and  gi'eat 
oiitput  of  Potosi  caused  a marked  decline  of  value  after  the  discovery  of  America. 
Quite  recently  Nevada  has  added  her  hundreds  of  tons.  But  increased  x>roduc- 
tiou  has  not  caused  all  the  decline.  The  history  of  Greek  and  Boinan  commerce, 
in  which  gold  came  most  largely  into  use  when  that  commerce  was  most  flourish- 
ing, the  history  of  stagnated  Europe  in  the  3liddle  Ages,  when  silver  was  almost 
the  only  money,  and  the  history  of  the  revival  of  commerce,  some  four  centuries 
ago,  and  its  enormou.s  growth  in  the  })resent  century,  all  attest  that  just  in  i)i*o- 
])ortion  as  commercial  transactions  are  larger  and  more  rapid,  gold  comes  into 
greater  relative  use,  and  silver  jmsses  into  disuse,  as  an  instrument  for  ellecting 
and  adjusting  exchanges. 

An  account  of  the  fluctuations  between  the  two  metals,  the  changes  of  legal 
ratio,  changes  in  weight  of  coins,  debasement  of  coinage,  and  Iioav  either  gold  or 
silver  would  quietly,  quickly,  unseen,  slix>  from  one  country  to  another,  under 
what  is  now  knovTi  as  Gresham’s  law,  would  flU  volumes.  Besitles  changes  in 
weight,  ratio,  and  in  purity,  and  in  legal  jjarity,  many  countries  sought  to  pre- 
vent the  exportation  of  the  i^recious  metals  by  severe  x)unishment,  inflicting  even 
the  death  penalty.  About  500  years  ago  xu'ominent  merchants  of  London  were 
hanged,  drawn  and  quartered  for  the  offense.  In  France  the  legal  ratio  between 
gold  and  silver  was  changed  150  times  in  100  years,  an  avei’age  of  eight  months 
{ of  stability.  In  1303  it  was  10.26  to  1 ; in  1311  it  was  19,55  to  1,  and  in  1313  it 
^ was  14.37  to  1. 

It  is  not  stated,  nor  need  we  believe,  that  all  these  changes  were  made  on  ac- 
count of  fluctuations  in  the  commercial  ratio.  Maixy,  if  not  most  of  them,  were 
made,  no  doubt,  for  another  reason.  Legal  ratios  were  difterent  in  difterent  coun- 
tries at  the  same  time  ; and  owing  to  this  fact,  and  errors  of  adjustment  in  any 
given  country,  the  underestimated  'metal  woidd  flow  into  some  other  country, 
where  it  counted  for  more.  Many  changes  of  weight,  lineness  and  ratio  wex'e 
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mad  i in  the  vain  attempt  to  keep  coin  from  going  frojn  one  country  to  another. 
It  \v  IS  literally  a monetary  war,  fierce,  riule,  ignorant  and  unscmipiilous.  These 
devi  *es  being  not  now  practiced  by  respectable  govern] iients,  but  fluctuation  in 
com  aorcial  ratio  remaining,  the  bimetallist  proposes  iiiternational  agi'eement  as 
a mt  aus  of  fixing  pei’manently  a legal  ratio,  in  despite  of  commercial  disparity. 
To  i liis  there  are  several  answers  : 

I.  The  difficulty  is  inherent  in  a double  standard. 

J.  All  nations  combined  cannot  control  the  jndgmeiit  and  preference  of  com- 
men  e, 

I The  difficulty  is  not  wholly  nor  mainly  the  fact  of  fluctuation  in  commer- 
cial *atio.  It  is,  that  civilized  commercial  nations  do  not  want,  coni  will  not  have, 
silvt  L'  as  a standard.  It  is  not  concentrated  and  convenient. 

L The  leading  nations  have  so  far  failed  to  agree,  and  at  present  decline  any 
furt  icr  attempt  to  agree.  That  fact  ends  all  argument  and  theory  about  what  in- 
tern itional  agreement  could  be  made  to  accomjflish. 

Treaties  could  do  no  more  than  law.  It  has  been  fully  ascertained  how  much 
law  :an  do.  The  powerful  factors  of  convenience,  utility,  necessity,  effectiveness, 
suit:  bleness  to  an  end,  make  us  all  bimetallists  a limited  extent,  and  tri-metallists 
to  a v'erv  small  extenL 

We  must  have  both  gold  and  silver  coins,  and  then  we  ^ill  have  paper  repre- 
sent itives.  But  all  money  should  be  of  erpial  value  or  pass  current  for  its  allotted 
purj  086  and  without  question.  It  would  be  very  inconvenient  in  making  our  pur- 
chat-  to  find  that  an  article  of  dry  goods  or  a bushel  c>f  wheat  is  worth  §1.47  in 
pap-  r money,  §1.27i  in  silver,  and  §1  in  gold.  Money  thus  loses  much  of  its  eftec- 
tive  less  as  an  instrument,  a mode  of  estimate  and  payment,  and  for  the  exchange 
of  p -oducts.  ' 

Seeing  that  facts,  the  verdict,  of  the  commercial  world,  have  established  a 
com  nercial  ratio  between  gold  and  silver  that  differs  from  our  legal  parity,  can 
gov  rnment,  can  law,  push  a silver  dollar  up  to  commercial  parity  with  a gold  dol- 
lar, iud  keep  it  there  in  unlimited  quantities  ? In  small  sums,  in  small  payments, 
it  m IV  do  so,  merely  on  the  ground  of  convenience  and  necessity,  just  as  in  still 
sma  ler  matters  coi>per  coins  are  accepted  at  less  than  half  their  commercial 
vah  e. 

In  the  face  of  all  these  facts,  or  in  ignorance  of  thent,  as  the  case  may  be,  silver 
infli  tion  is  discussed  and  demanded  very  much  as  if  Irom  Mount  Sinai  we  had 
the  Kleventh  Commandment  : Thou  shalt  exalt  silver.  Thou  shalt  maintain  sil- 

ver it  16  to  1,  and  thou  slialt  tax  all  the  people,  even  him  that  tilleth  the  field,  in 
ordt  r that  thou  mayest  reward  him  that  diggeth  in  the  mine  for  silver.” 


FIAT  MONEY. 

I once  heard  a Peojde’s  Party  or  Populist  speaker  discuss  this  subject.  He 
rais  ‘d  high  in  air  a large  umbrella  and  exclaimed  in  piercing  tones  : ‘‘If  the  gov- 
ern] lent  calls  this  umhrellavi  dollar  it  is  a dollar,”  emjihasizing  the  statement  by 
brir  ging  the  huge  mass  of  liii'kory  stick,  whalebone  ribs  and  cotton  cloth  down 
on  i lie  table  with  a tremendous  bang. 

I thought  the  illustration  exceedingly  happy.  From  his  point  of  view',  from 
the  ^taudiioint  of  all  advocates  of  fiat  money  he  Avas  strictly  logical  and  absolutely 
coriect.  If  the  gOA'cimmeut  can  make  a piece  of  irredeemable  paper  a dollar,  or 
can  make  fifty  cents’  worth  of  silver  equal  in  value  with  a gold  dollar  of  the  pres- 
ent weight,  by  calling  the  silver  a dollar,  it  could  couvt  rt  old  umbi’ellas  into  dol- 
lar )ieccs,  or  ten-dollar  pieces.  Indeed  there  is  no  limit  to  the  legal  tender 
dem  minalionalfint  value  that  could  be  placed  on  old  urnbi'ellas.  Nature  has  made 
goh  compact  and  scarce  and  the  supply  tolerably  steady,  and  these  qualities 
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render  it  the  best  money  measure  for  other  thiugs.  The?'e  is  a mechanical  ami 
jdo/sical,  as  well  as  lef/al,  element  in 

At  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war  the  country  w*as  flooded  with  irredeem- 
able jiaper  money,  fallen  enormously  beloiv  par  as  compared  with  gold  and  silvci'. 
Prior  to  the  adojition  of  the  national  Constitution  some  of  the  States  vainly 
attemiited  to  bolster  up  their  paper  currency  by  making  it  a legal  tender  for 
debts,  and  inflicting  heaiy  i>enalties  for  refusal  to  accept  it  i^Fisk's  “Critical 
Period”).  Hence  the  provision  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  that  no 
State  shall  make  anything  but  gold  and  silver  legal  tender.  As  the  i)OW'er  to  coin 
money  wms  granted  exclusively  to  the  natioual  government,  and  as  coins  were  and 
always  had  been  of  metals,  the  fair  inference  is  that  no  one  of  that  day  ever  con- 
ceived that  the  national  government  had  i)ower  to  make  anything  but  coined 
metal  a legal  tender.  The  Suj)reme  Court  once  so  decided,  but  unfortunately 
the  decision  Avas  afteiward  overruled  and  a different  conclusion  reached,  in  the 
greenback  cases.  The  last  decision  in  no  Avay  affects  the  economic  and  scientific 
view  of  money. 

POOR  man’s  money. 

Demagogues  haA'e  called  silA’er  “ the  poor  man’s  money.”  Sih*er  aud  paper 
money  of  small  denominations  are  everybody’s  money,  the  money  of  the  pocket, 
the  money  of  small  transactions.  Those  who  have  larger  transactions  use  l>ank 
checks.  But  if  silver  is  the  i>oor  mau’s  money  I w'ould  ask,  Avliy  is  it  such  ? If 
because  he  uses  money  iu  but  small  sums,  then  sih^er  is  everybody’s  money,  in 
small  sums.  If  it  is  the  poor  man’s  money  because  it  is  cheaj^er  than  gold, 
less  valuable  than  gold,  and  therefore  has  less  2^urchasiug  j)ower,  I Avould  ask  if 
the  imor  man,  the  laboring  man,  has  not  the  right  to  as  good  a dollar  as  the  ricli 
man  ? Shall  we  have  a yardstick  of  36  inches  for  the  w'ealthy  and  a yardstick 
of  24  inches,  or  only  18  inches  for  the  i>oor  man  ? Shall  Ave  haA'e  a bushel  of  four 
pecks  for  the  Avealthy,  and  a bushel  of  three  j^ecks  or  two  i^ecks  for  the  laborer  ? 
The  people  who  thus  try  to  humbug  the  poor  man  w'ould  in  reality  become  his 
robbers  and  ojiiiressors.  With  a depreciated  currency  the  jirices  of  all  things  he 
uses  would  increase,  AA'hile  his  w’ages  W’oiild  remain  the  same,  at  least  for  a good 
Avhile  after  the  inflation.  This  is  the  uniform  experience.  The  Avage  earner, 
the  day  laborer,  is  ahvays  the  greatest  sufferer  from  a depreciated  currency. 

GRESHAAl’s  LAW. 

We  cannot  stojA  to  exjilaiu  at  length  the  reasons  for  the  fact  or  jihenomenon 
called  Gresham’s  Law',  the  fact  that  bad  or  inferior  mouev  dri\’es  better  money 
out  of  circulation.  An  advocate  of  sih'er  inflation  once  asked,  “ Wliat  right  had 
Secretary  Gresham  to  make  such  a laAv  ?”  It  W'as  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Avho  first  officially,  clearly  and  2)ublicly  called  attention 
to  the  phenomenon.  In  the  same  Avay  we  haA’e heard  of  “Grimm’s  LaAv  ” ; some- 
thing, I do  not  knoAv  what,  about  grammar  and  the  eA'olutiou  of  language,  and 
“ Kejiler’s  law^s”  of  astronomy  and  iilanotary  motion,  which  I heard  of  at  school, 
but  would  not  hoav  try  to  exjilain  on  short  notice.  The  neatest  and  clearest  rea- 
son I haA^e  seen  stated  for  the  uniform  occurrence  of  the  fact  called  “ Gresham’s 
Law”  is  from  an  old  book  entitled,  “Dialogue  concerning  the  Commenweal  of 
this  Kealm  of  England.”  There  was  an  issue  of  debased  coin  iu  England,  hoping 
that,  by  fiat  of  the  crow'u,  the  money  thus  increased  iu  volume  would  i)ass  equally 
current  wdth  the  old  and  pure  coin.  It  was  noticed  that  very  soon  all  the  jiure 
old  coin  had  left  the  country,  jn’ices  had  gone  up  enormously,  eA^ervbody  Avas 
poorer  and  business  was  prostrate.  The  writer  says  : “ E\'erything  r/oes  where  it 
is  7nost  esteemed.  Aud  therefore  our  treasure  over  in  shipsX  That  is  t.'iewhol® 
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of  >rcsham’s  Law.  The  silverite.s  would  drive  6600,0')0,000  of  gold  out  of  this 
con  utrv  if  allowed  their  wav.  It  would  go  over  in  shij)s. 

GOLD  AND  SIL'STJR  MIXING  DO  NOT  M.VKK  A NATION  KICH. 
lu  considering  the  essential  nature  and  function  of  money  in  its  highest  and 
hes  t;  form  -we  must  severely  rid  ourselves  of  the  idea  that  it  has  any  “ domicil  of 
ori  ;iu  ” or  can  be  localized  by  law,  or  compelled  to  seiwe  one  people  exclusively. 

speak  non'  only  of  money,  or  materials  for  money,  recognized  and  sought  for  _ 

as  I uch  bv  the  civilized  commercial  world.  Such  money,  the  best  money,  money  ( 
thi  b is  current  and  acceptable  everywhere,  has  a strong  tendency,  an  ultimate 
irn  sistible  movement,  toward  the  places  which  have  something  to  offer  for  it  : 

SOI  icthing  io  offer  in  e.cchinge  irhich  the  owner  of  the  money  vnuta.  Stated 
dit  erentlv,  such  money  will  entirely  abandon  the  country  where  the  metal  is 
mi  led,  to  go  to  countries  of  useful  industries,  manufactures  and  commerce,  in 
tin  form  of  x>rices  paid,  and  to  creditor  or  lending  countries,  in  the  form  of 
int  west  and  princiiial  of  loans.  Only  inferior  forms  of  money,  money  of  bad 
mi  terial,  monev  not  in  good  credit,  can  be  localized  liy  law.  And  even  such 
m(  uev  is  localized  by  its  own  bad  character  and  credit,  rather  than  by  oiicration 

of  law. 

"^Tien  the  gold  and  silver  from  Mexico  and  I'eni  were  poured  in  vast  -s. 
qn  intities  into  the  lap  of  Spain,  she  had  immensely  more  of  them  than  other 
CO  lutries.  Yet  owing  to  bad  economic  and  political  conditions,  Spain  was  grow- 
iu  ; poor,  while  Holland  and  England,  without  x>roducing  any  gold  and  silver, 
w(  re  gathering  them  from  all  the  world  by  their  industries,  commerce  and  carry- 
in  ' trade.  Spain  thought  she  was  enormously  rich,  thought  money  was  wealth, 
an  \ thought  to  remain  rich  by  strictly  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  the  precious 
m 'tals.  rriecs  rose  enormously,  and  peojrle  could  not  imagine  the  reason.  But 
S]  ain,  without  commerce,  lavished  her  money  on  useless  wars  and  in  subsidizing 
lu  r allies.  The  money  thus  got  into  circulation  outside  of  her  borders  despite 
lu  r i‘’-norant  policy,  and  commerce,  as  it  always  will  do,  carried  it  to  countries  of 
p]  oduetive  indu-stries  and  trade.  Holland  and  England  grew  ; Spain  declined. 

But  we  do  not  need  to  search  history.  Me  havc!  examples  nearer  home  and 
w thin  our  own  recollection.  California  has  produced  more  gold  than  all  the 
oi  ber  States  combined.  Mhy  is  she  not  the  richest  State  in  the  Union  ? Be-  .» 
cftise  trade  carried  her  gold  dust  before  it  was  coined  where  the  owners  of  it 
Cl  iild  get  what  they  wanted.  Mhy  is  she  now  bh-ssed  with  a large  sliare  of 
w ■alth,  both  in  the  aggregate  and  per  capita  ? Her  grains,  fruits,  n ines,  cattle 
»i  d fleeces  answer  the  question.  Why  are  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  the 
w ;althicst  of  our  States,  without  any  mines  of  gold  or  silver  ? Agriculture,  com- 
m irce,  manufactures  and  coal  and  iron  mines  answer  the  question.  Nevada  has 
p educed  more  silver  than  any  other  State,  possibly  more  than  all  the  others 
c(  mbined.  Why  is  she  to-day  the  iroorest  State  in  the  Union  ? Because  those 
w lo  duo-  her  silver  by  the  ton  sold  it  and  went  elsewhere  to  find  what  they 
winted,'andtolive  and  spend  the  i>roceeths  in  more  attractive  places  ; and  be- 
ci  use  Nevada’s  soil,  climate,  commerce  and  manufactures,  unlike  California’s,  do 
u it  make  a place  that  money  loves  to  flow  into.  Nevada’s  vacant  place  gives 
n ithing  in  return.  And  what  makes  Colorado  a State  of  growing  wealth  ? Not 
h tr  silver  and  gold  mines,  but  agriculture,  irrigation,  live  stock,  manufactures, 

Cl  al  mines  ; and  soon  her  fruit  -will  be  added  to  the  list. 

MSTKIBUTION  OF  MONEY. 

Labor  makes  things,  gives  them  utility,  potential  value  ; demand  creates 
tl  leir  actual  market,  commercial,  salable  value  ; money  effects  their  exchange,  and 
c immerce  distributes  money.  If  it  appears  to  concentrate  it,  that  is  only  because 
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the  centres  of  apparent  concentration  have  things  to  sell,  and  afterward  money 
to  lend,  in  response  to  the  demand  of  borrowers.  The  examples  of  Spain,  Hol- 
land, England,  California,  Nevada,  Colorado,  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  already 
given,  illustrate  the  fact  that  money  will  not  stay  where  the  gold  and  silver  are 
mined. 

The  total  product  of  gold  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  silver,  in  the  United  States 
since  1776,  is  e.stimated  to  be  as  great  as  the  present  total  of  money  in  circulation — 
gold,  silver,  greenbacks,  national  bank  bills,  Treasury  certificates  and  notes,  all  told. 
What  has  become  of  it  ? Where  has  Australia’s  gold  gone  ? Commerce  answers, 
and  answers  beneficially  for  both  countries.  Both  produced  more  than  their  aver- 
age of  gold— produced  it  at  a then  used  it  to  buy  what  they  wanted— the 

jn-oducts  of  other  people’s  labor.  It  was  thus  scattered  over  the  world,  and  thus 
trading  nations  approach  to  an  equality  in  i^er  centage  of  money  as  compared  with 
theii-  wealth. 

The  world’s  total  siqiply  of  gold  is  estimated  at  between  $5,000,000,000  and 
$6,000,000,000,  and  we  have  10  jmr  cent,  of  the  total  if  ours  be  $600, Ono, 000  as 
estimated.  If  we  could  suddenly  double  our  own,  making  it  $1,200,000,000  we 
would  have  not  quite  20  per  cent,  of  the  increased  total.  We  would  not  keej)  this 
suri>lus.  Commerce  would  quickly  reduce  us  to  our  average,  and  benefit  us  in 
doing  so,  for  the  $600,000,000  suddenly  mined  would  buy  more  labor,  in  the  form 
of  labor’s  products,  than  was  expended  in  lu-oduciug  the  gold.  Try  the  same  in- 
crease with  silver.  All  the  gold  we  now  have  would  then  go  abroad  to  pay 
balances,  silver  would  not  be  received  abroad,  and  we  would  be  left  with  inferior 
money,  a standard  changed  in  material,  vastly  increased  in  Imlk,  and  of  immensely 
smaller  i)urchasing  i)ower.  Prices  would  bo  enhanced,  as  measured  by  this 
inflated,  inferior  money,  and  wages  stationary,  or  nearly  so.  Why  do  we  say 
this  of  wages?  Because  the  uniform  history  \nf  changes  from  good  to  worse  money 
throuf/houl  the  world,  shows  that  the  wage-earner  suffers  more  by  such  a change  than  the 
man  whose  business  reijidres  the  use  of  capital. 

If  our  .suiqfiy  of  money  Avero  doubled,  in  the  form  of  dexu-eciated  silver,  it 
Avould  stay  Avith  us.  It  Avould  not  “go  OA-er  in  shix^s.’’  Other  nations  do  not 
Avant  it  and  Avill  not  haA^e  it.  Therefore  the  silver  advocates  are  right  in  sux>pos- 
iug  that  they  could  x>ermanently  increase  the  per  capita  and  the  percentage  of  our 
monev — nominallv  increase  it  in  volume,  but  thev  could  not  actually  increase  it 
in  value  or  efficiency,  or  purcliasing  power,  by  changing  our  local  stamlard  of 
value,  and  putting  it  in  conflict  with  the  world’s  standard.  It  would  give 
our  standard  international  disparity — disparity  between  the  two  metals  at  home 
being  the  very  thing  that  the  silver  advocates  are  so  nnich  afraid  of. 

MET.1LEIC  BASIS. 

Having  seen  the  utility  of  checks,  drafts  and  bills  of  exchange,  and  their 
enormous  use  as  compared  with  actual  money,  and  seeing  the  convenience  of 
paper  money,  as  compared  with  coin,  in  large  quantities,  the  question  arises,  Why 
have  any  metallic  basis  ? And  if  any,  why  principally  gold  ? 

A sufficient  answer  would  be  that  as  the  efficiency  of  money  depends  in  large 
measure  upon  its  convenience  and  suitableness  as  an  instnnneni,  and  as  gold  is,  in  large 
sums,  legally  16  times,  and  mechanically  and  commercially  30  times,  as  convenient 
and  suitable  as  silver,  we  have  a right  to  follow  these  paper  representatives  up  io 
their  base  and  there  compare  them  and  judge  the  one  by  the  other.  But,  having 
admitted  that  even  gold  payments  are  not  accomplished  to  any  considerable  extent 
by  actually  counting  the  coin, we  are  still  properly  pressed  with  the  question.  Why 
is  not  silver  as  good  a basis  as  gold  for  the  circulation  of  paper  representatives— 
a metallic  basis  for  drawing  agaiuit  ? We  could  answer  the  question  by  asking 
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a lother  : Why  would  not  tin,  or  copper,  or  lead,  or  pig-iron  be  just  as  good  a 
L isis  for  issuing  Treasury  notes,  or  bank  notes,  or  as  good  a fund  to  draw  against 
1:  y checks  and  bills  of  exchange,  as  silver  ? Opponent  s of  unlimited  silver  coinage 
a Imit  that  silver  is  a better  drawing  fund  than  these  baser  metals.  For  the  same 
r jasoD,  gold  is  bettor  than  silver.  It  is  a question  of  the  relative  fitness — the  ulti- 
r late  mechanical  fitness  of  the  metal  represented  by  (he  paper.  A proxy  casts  no 
I tore  votes  than  the  princi])al  could.  A piece  of  paper  money  can  be  no  better 
t lan  the  coin  it  represents. 


ADVOCATES  OF  SILVER  INFLATION. 

It  is  always  useful,  and  sometimes  suggestive,  to  analyze  the  forces  entering 
iitoa  popular  movement.  In  this  silver  movement  we  have: 

I._The  owners  of  the  silver  mines  in  the  “Silver  States,”  seeking  to  manu- 
f icture  by  law  a better  market  for  their  silver  bricks,  and  to  grow  still  richer  at 
i ae  expeuse  of  the  peoijle. 

n._Houest  ignorance.  Those  who,  without  exactly  thinking  that  govern- 
1 lent  must  take  care  of  us  all,  have  not  yet  discovered  that  money  is  not  the  whole 
( f wealth,  and  really  believe  that  more  money  in  the  country  means  less  labor  to 
1 iake  a living. 

III. — Those  who  understand  this  thing,  and  morally  know  better,  but  hope 
I ut  of  much  new  and  depreciated  money  the  more  easily  to  pay  old  debts.  Debts 
( ontracted  in  gold  values  would  be  paid  in  dollars  worth  fifty  or  fifty-five  cents. 
] have  seen  this  idea  openly,  impudently  and  unblushingly  urged  by  a great 
i ournal,  in  a silver  State,  addressing  itself  to  farmers  carrying  mortgages  on  their 
] ands. 

IV. —A  big  lot  of  bright,  smart  fellows  who  are  always  ready  with  an  infal- 
] ible  judgment  about  all  things,  without  ever  studying  or  understanding  auy- 
• hing. 

V. — Some  public  men,  who  understand  this  thing  perfectly  well,  but  have 
; lot  the  courage  to  tell  the  people  the  truth,  wishing  to  carry  gold  on  one  shoulder, 

I ilver  on  the  other,  and  votes  on  both. 

yi. — Some  honest  public  men  w'ho  do  not  understand  this  thing  and  never 

fill. 
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Contains  22  of  the  most  valuable  monographs  from  Volume  II  of  Sound  Currency, 
3refaced  by  an  exhaustive  Table  of  Contents  and  followed  by  a comprehensive  Index. 

“It  makes  a very  handsome  volume,  and  its  usefulness,  I know,  will  he  great  to  me.  "—Hon. 
Worthington  C.  Ford.  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Treasury  Dept.  ...  * 

“The  * Sound  Currency  Red  Book  is  a good  one  for  people  to  read  who  want  to  get  correct 

nformation  and  impregnable  argument  on  the  e\xh}<icXy-~Chatlariooga  Times.  Jaii.  5J5, 1896. 

“ This  book  is  a veritable  arsenal  of  unanswerable  facts  in  relation  to  t 
K>und  currency  from  the  assaults  that  are  now  being  and  will  be  made  upoi 

leu  tial  campaign.  . , x.  i* 

“ It  will  be  of  great  value  to  all  those  who  intend  to  write  or  speak  on  the  money  question,  it 

lontains  informadon  sufficient  to  enable  any  one  to  thoroughly  understand  the  subject,  as  its  various 
ihases  are  all  considered.  Its  text,  where  not  taken  from  statutes  and  official  document*^,  is  by  men  who 
aave  established  reputations  for  a peculiar  knowledge  .of  the  subjects  upon  which  they  have  written. 
-N.  Y,  rime/?,  Feb.  4,  1896. 
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